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THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS IN ENGLAID. 



In an article on " Agricultural Politics in England," in this 
Review last March, the serions character of the agricultural 
depression that had long been prevalent in England, and for a 
shorter period in Scotland, was described. Since then the depres- 
sion has culminated in a crisis of great severity. The immediate 
cause of it is the great drop in the price of wheat, followed, as 
usual, by diminished prices for other grain. These prices were 
low enough before harvest to render grain-production unre- 
munerative under existing conditions of farming, except on the 
most fertile soils, and the further fall has been the last straw 
which breaks the camel's back. For the year 1883 the average 
price of wheat was 41s. Id. per quarter of eight bushels ; that of 
barley was 31s. 1<M., and that of oats was 21s. M. In 1884 the 
weekly average price of wheat only once reached 39s., and for 
the whole year it was 35s. 8d. After September it was not 
higher than 32s. 4d., and for one week it was as low as 30s. 5d. 
These prices are, in great measure, taken from sales by mer- 
chants, after the cost of carriage and profits have been added. 
Large quantities of excellent wheat have been sold by farmers 
at 28s. per quarter. The average price of barley for the whole 
of 1883 was 31s. lOd. ; for 1884 it was 30s. 8d. This is not a 
great drop, and barley is now worth about as much as wheat. 
Oats averaged 21s. 5d. for 1883, and 20s. 3d. for 1884; but after 
September the weekly average did not reach 20s. 

The product of last harvest was not by any means so great 
as to render such prices as have lately prevailed remunerative. 
As usual, it was greatly overestimated by writers in the news- 
papers. The wheat crop turned out to be a fair, though not a 
great one ; but almost every other crop that the ordinary farmer 
grows in England was below average. Barley and oats have 
both been lower in price than they are now ; but wheat never, 
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since the value of money was anywhere near its present stand- 
ard. The lowest weekly average price of wheat during the 
hundred years preceding 1884 was 35s. 6d., the price for the 
week ending October 11, 1851 ; and the yearly average has not 
been below 40s. more than twice in the century ; in 1835, when 
it was 39s. 4&, and in 1851, when it was 38s. 6d. The yearly aver- 
age price of barley during the ninety-four years ending with 
1883 was below 32s. thirty-one times ; that of oats in the same 
period was below 20s. only fourteen times. In the past, the low 
prices of a single year were commonly followed by high or moder- 
ate prices for several years ; whereas during the past six years 
prices have been continuously low. The extremely low price of 
wool has been another serious blow to the farmers of arable 
land, by whom sheep are chiefly kept. Even meat, and especi- 
ally mutton, has been lower in price during the latter half of the 
past year than it has been for a long period. The bare state- 
ment of this general fall in the values of agricultural produce 
suffices to show that the British farmer is in a very awkward 
position; but when it is further pointed out that expenditure 
has increased as income has decreased, the alarming character of 
his dilemma is obvious. Rents, labor, rates and taxes, and the 
general cost of living, have all greatly risen during the past 
thirty years. It is only since the summer that wages have be- 
gun to fall. All through the long period of depression, on the 
principle that " he that is low needs fear no fall," the earnings 
of farm workmen remained steady up to the time when the great 
drop in the price of wheat compelled employers to reduce crops 
and discharge a large proportion of their men. Increased taxa- 
tion is an evil under which all owners of property labor ; but 
some new burdens have been put upon land, chiefly in relation 
to education, sanitary provisions, and highways. The cost of 
living has risen because the standard of living among farmers, 
as among all other classes of the community, has been advanced. 
Dairy farming has paid well, on the whole, during the greater 
part of the period of agricultural depression, and stock-breeding 
has paid moderately well also. The prevalence of disease among 
cattle and sheep has been the chief drawback to the prosperity 
of pastoral farmers. Rents have risen in the grass districts, and 
other expenses also ; but the increased cost of labor falls with 
comparative lightness here. It may be asked why, if dairy 
farming and breeding are profitable, the occupiers of arable land 
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do not grow grass and other feeding crops. Since 1870 the area 
of permanent pasture has increased by 8,581,911 acres, and 
clovers and rotation grasses by 72,276 acres; while the area 
under grain and pulse crops has decreased by 1,641,789 acres, 
that under potatoes by 265,461 acres, that under roots, and 
other green crops, except clovers and grasses, by 107,814 
acres, and that under flax by 127,426 acres. During the same 
period there has been an increase of 1,663,607 acres in the culti- 
vated area of the kingdom, all of which, together with the 
balance of decreases over increases of other crops, has been 
absorbed in pasture. A large proportion of our best grain- 
growing land is not well fitted for pasture. Then the cost of 
laying down grass is considerable, and tenants have no protec- 
tion for capital thus expended, while landlords, as a rule, being 
chiefly life-owners, are not sufficiently interested in the improve- 
ment of their estates to undertake it at much expense. The 
existing difficulty of letting large areas of arable land, however, 
is more rapidly than heretofore causing owners to lay down 
pasture or to encourage their tenants to do so. 

For an estimate of the cost of growing wheat and the receipts 
at the current price, let us take the case of land good enough 
to grow 32 bushels an acre, which is considerably above the 
average produce for England, now generally reckoned at 28 
bushels. To simplify the calculation, the value of the straw 
(which few farmers are allowed to sell, however) may be set 
against the cost of making the manure. The account would 
then stand about as follows : 

£ s. d. 

Rents, tithes, rates, and taxes 2 2 

Carting and spreading manure 10 

Plowing, rolling, drilling, and harrowing 15 

Seed, including preparation 8 

Keeping rooks off 2 

Hoeing and weeding 10 

Harvesting and thatching 1 

Threshing, dressing, and carting, etc 10 * 

Wear and tear of implements 3 

Interest on capital and miscellaneous expenses 10 

7 
Eeeeipts for 4 qrs. of wheat at 30s 6 

Loss per acre £1 
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Where, as usually, the straw of one crop is used to make 
manure for the next, instead of being sold, there would be a 
further loss of at least £1 an acre, as it is very seldom that the 
fattening of cattle pays for the cost of the roots and hay they 
consume, and the cost of cake or other purchased feeding stuff 
and attendance is almost invariably all loss. The loss in our rep- 
resentative instance of wheat-growing, then, may be put at £2 an 
acre. If wheat were selling at 40s. a quarter instead of at 30s., 
the expenses would be only just met. 

The cost of labor will not bear reduction, except so far as 
that may be accomplished by the improvement of agricultural 
machinery, as laborers' wages are too low already in the greater 
part of the country. The only item in which a substantial 
reduction can be made is rent, which is already greatly reduced 
in new hirings, but very little where there has been no change 
of tenancy. 

The great rise in rents dates from the period of the Crimean 
war, which began in 1854. For some time previous to 1853 the 
prices of grain had been low. In 1849 the average prices of the 
cereals were as follows: "Wheat, 44s. 3d a quarter; barley, 
27s. 9<2. ; oats, 17s. 6d. For the next three years the prices 
were these : "Wheat, 40s. 3d., 38s. 6d, and 40s. 9<Z. ; barley, 23s. 
6d., 24s. 9d., and 28s. 6d. ; oats, 16s. 5d., 18s. Id., and 19s. Id. 
Previous to 1849, prices had been much higher, as a rule ; and in 
England, where most of the wheal; is grown, rents had fallen. 
But in 1853 wheat rose to 52s. 3d., in 1854 to 72s. 5d., and in 
1855 to 74s. 8d., other grain being proportionately high during 
the period, which covered the time of the Crimean war. 
Farmers made fortunes, and there was a great rush of towns- 
people to the land, so that rents rose rapidly. For the next 
twelve years prices were satisfactory, and rents continued to 
rise, reaching the highest point in England in 1877; after 
which, in that portion of the kingdom, rents as well as prices 
began to fall, though in "Wales and Scotland there was no 
reduction in rents for another two years. The following tables 
show the amounts and the increase and decrease of the assess- 
ments during the thirty years ending with 1882-3 : 
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Gross Annual Value of Farms, Market Gardens, and Nurseries in 
Great Britain. 





1852-3. 


1862-3. 


1872-3. 


1876-7. 


1879-80. 


1882-3. 




£ 
38,658,782 

2,498,431 

5,414,676 


& 
41,988,685 

2,659,016 

6,715,341 


S. 
46,075,893 

2,871,986 

7,363,235 


£ 

48,426,933 

8,183,139 

7,690,213 


& 
48,352,389 

3,273,171 

7,776,919 


£ 

S 48,268,992 


Scotland 


7,572,865 


Great Britain... 


46,571,889 


61,363,042 


56,311,114 


59,300,285 


59,402,479 


55,841,867 



Increase and decrease in Gross Annual Value of Farms, Market Gardens, 
and nurserles of great britain. 





Increase, 1852- 
3 to 1879-80. 


Percentage 
ofincrease. 


Decrease, 1879- 
80 to 1882-3. 


Percentage 
of decrease. 




10,468,347 
2,362,243 


254 
43-6 


3,356,568 
204,054 


65 




2-6 








12,830,590 


27 6 


3,560,622 


60 







When every reasonable allowance has been made, the fact 
remains that land in Great Britain is not worth so much to farm 
now as it was in 1852. A large proportion of the increase in 
rents has been due to tenants' improvements, confiscated accord- 
ing to law by landlords. Since the spring of 1883 (the latest 
date to which the income-tax returns take us), there has been a 
further reduction ; but the whole reduction since 1879-80 must 
be very small, compared with the enormous increase up to 
that date. Temporary remissions of rent do not show in these 
figures. Many landlords have remitted ten or twenty, and a few 
fifty per cent, of the rent due from their tenants during the past 
two or three years. 

It is obvious that the first remedy must be a substantial 
reduction in the rents of farms arable or chiefly arable. The 
figures given above show that the reduction has been far from 
general. The alternative is really only that between reducing 
rents at once and saving the tenants from ruin, and ruining 
the tenants first and reducing rents a few years hence. 

It maybe urged that the present low price of wheat is not likely 
to be permanent, and there is good reason for that opinion. Amer- 
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ican agricultural and financial journals have recently published 
a great mass of evidence showing that in no part of the United 
States can wheat be grown at current prices without loss, and 
that mixed husbandry should take the place of the almost exclu- 
sive wheat-growing that is usual in some States and districts 
Even in India, where, it is supposed, wheat can be grown more 
cheaply than anywhere else in the world, the best authorities 
say that the crop will not pay well enough to induce the ryots to 
increase its cultivation unless the produce sells at 42s. a quarter in 
London. It is reported that the area under winter wheat in the 
United States is smaller than that of last year by 25 per cent., while 
in Great Britain the reduction is about ten per cent., and in most 
other European countries there is also a diminished acreage. It 
is almost certain, then, that prices next summer will be higher 
than they are now, and it is probable that they will not again 
sink to the present extremely low level for many years to come. 
But it is also highly probable that at about 40s. a] quarter in 
London, or a little more, there will continue to be an abundant 
supply of wheat, whatever the home production may be ; and it 
has already been shown that British farmers, as a rule, cannot 
grow wheat with profit at 40s. under existing conditions. 

There is now a cry — a new one for England or Scotland — 
for judicial rents, after the Irish fashion. This demand has 
recently been formally made by the Scottish Farmers' Alliance, 
an association having six thousand members. The nearest ap- 
proach to it previously put forward in England or Scotland by 
any responsible body of men was the proposal of the English 
Farmers' Alliance to allow an appeal to a court of law to decide 
whether the rent demanded by a landlord would in reality take 
from the tenant the value of his improvements, or any portion 
of that value. This was a very reasonable and fair proposal, 
though it was scouted by the landlord party at the time when 
it was made. The English Alliance drafted a Landlord-and- 
Tenant Bill before the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 was 
introduced, and if it had been passed instead of the abortive 
Government measure, the rent question and other problems would 
have been in a fair way toward satisfactory settlement. 

The leaders of the Scottish Alliance demand the extension 
to Scotland of the Irish Land Act, with its Land Courts, fixity 
of tenure, fair rents, and free sale. Under the Irish Act rents 
are fixed to some extent in proportion to the ability of ten- 
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ants to pay them, and the market value of rent is interfered 
with, apart from the protection of tenants' improvements. The 
Scottish reformers defend this interference on the ground 
that land is a monopoly, and should not, therefore, he treated 
as a commodity open to free competition. They contend that 
it is to the public interest to insist on land being let on such 
terms as will enable skilled tenants to get a fair living upon 
it, and this, they urge, can only be insured by the fixing of 
rents by an impartial authority. The answer is that if rents 
are put down below market value, the only result is to hand 
over to existing tenants the difference between judicial rents 
and competition rents, hitherto the property of landlords. In 
future the full market rents would in reality be paid as hereto- 
fore ; only the difference between them and judicial rents would 
be sold by outgoing tenants, under the form of good-will. It 
would not be easy to prove that tenants are entitled to this 
transference of property from their landlords to them, or to 
show how it would be advantageous to the public. If a tenant 
is to be entitled to sell his share in the value of a farm to the 
highest bidder, it would be manifestly unjust to prohibit the 
landlord from selling his share in the same way. 

Another proposal made by the Scottish Alliance is reason- 
able. Under the Scottish system of long leases, usually nine- 
teen years, combined with the now repealed Law of Hypothec 
(the Scottish counterpart of the English Law of Distress), and in 
the absence of security for tenants' improvements, rents were 
artificially enhanced. The exceptional security given to land- 
lords by means of their prior claim over all other creditors of 
their tenants, enables them to accept the offers of the highest 
bidders for their farms, often reckless speculators, with very 
little capital. Thus competition, and accordingly rent, was 
artificially increased. Then, as tenants had no legal claim to 
compensation for their improvements, they were compelled either 
to pay exorbitant rents or to leave their improvements for the 
landlords. The rents due from the leaseholders were fixed under 
conditions as to prices and expenses more favorable to farmers 
than those now prevailing, and it is impossible to pay such rents 
without loss. The Scottish Alliance, therefore, asks for an Act 
of Parliament to enable leaseholders to obtain a revaluation of 
rent, or to escape from their contracts by giving two years' notice, 
and to entitle them to compensation for their improvements by 
means of free sale when they quit their holdings. 
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Next to rent-reduction, and to a great extent as opposed to it, 
the most prominent remedy for the agricultural crisis now 
before the country is a duty on foreign grain, and especially on 
wheat. Unfortunately, this demand is rapidly spreading among 
the farmers of England, though it finds small favor in Scotland. 
It is a great waste of time and energy, which might be devoted 
to useful purposes, to carry on a hopeless agitation for a return 
to protection, especially in relation to farm produce. It is not at all 
likely that the people of this country will ever consent to reverse 
the policy of free trade which has brought them such unexam- 
pled prosperity, and they certainly will never so far reverse it as 
to allow of taxes on the principal articles of their food. To a 
great extent, the agitation is being fostered by scheming politi- 
cians for party purposes; but now that the great masses of 
bread-consumers have been enfranchised, there is not the slight- 
est prospect of success for the trickery. The whole benefit of 
protection to agricultural produce would speedily be absorbed 
by landlords in the form of rent, as it was in the old times, when 
agricultural crises were far more frequent and severe than they 
have been since the Corn Laws were repealed. 

With respect to remedies that may be termed practical, as 
distinguished from legislative remedies, there is hope in the 
increase of dairy-farming, stock-breeding, meat-production, 
fruit-growing, and poultry-keeping ; but, as already intimated, 
all new departures involving free enterprise and the expenditure 
of capital are checked by the want of security for capital and by 
the absurd restrictions that landlords impose upon cropping and 
sale of produce. The Agricultural Holdings Act, passed osten- 
sibly to give security to tenants' improvements, so far as it has 
been tested, has proved a failure. In every case tried under it 
the tenant has made claims for various improvements, the land- 
lord has made counter-claims for deterioration and dilapidation, 
the arbitrator has about split the difference between the contend- 
ing parties, and each has had to pay his own costs. The net 
result has been a transfer of money from the pockets of land- 
lords and tenants to the pockets of valuers and lawyers. This is 
precisely what happened in the case of the Irish Land Act of 
1870, which proved so complete a failure that further legislation 
was soon seen to be necessary. 

Thus it is that any discussion of what are called practical 
remedies for agricultural depression inevitably leads up to those 
legislative remedies that are essential and fundamental prelimi- 
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naries to any extensive changes in our system of farming. Pha- 
raoh was not more unreasonable when he commanded the Children 
of Israel to make bricks without straw than are those who tell 
tenant-farmers to make silos, plant orchards, make market-gar- 
dens and glass-houses, or lay down permanent pasture where it is 
needed, without security for capital invested in improvements 
and freedom to use it to the best advantage. We have in Great 
Britain the best farmers in the world, and it is only because they 
have been kept in leading-strings that they are not the most enter- 
prising farmers in the world, and the most ready to adapt them- 
selves to new circumstances. Give them security and freedom, 
and they will keep the agriculture of this country in its proper 
position, at the head of the agriculture of the world. Without 
these advantages, the agriculture of Great Britain must inevi- 
tably sink to insignificance. 

It is a discredit to the intelligence of landlords to compel a 
tenant to have straw worth only 12s. 6d. a ton as manure stamped 
down, when it is worth 50s. to 60s. in the market ; or to feed 
clover hay, when it is worth £7 a ton ; or mangel- wurtzels, when 
they sell at 30s. a ton ; yet a large majority of the tenants of 
Great Britain are tied down by such ridiculous regulations. In 
agriculture, as in any other pursuit, it is essential to prosperity 
that the man in business should have complete control over that 
business, and it is usually best that he should have only himself 
to rely on. Our landlord-and-tenant system is a partnership in 
which one partner is constantly waiting for the other to do some- 
thing which is to the interest of neither. As a rule, all that the 
landlord spends he gives away to the heir to his estate, at the 
expense of his other children or relatives ; and a great deal of what 
the tenant spends he presents to his landlord. The habit of wait- 
ing for the landlord to do what is needed to make a farm pay, 
relying upon him as a kind of special Providence, has done much 
to ruin the enterprise and independence of the British farmer. 
The only tolerable condition of the landlord-and-tenant system 
is one in which the landlord is a sleeping partner, finding capital 
for the land and perhaps for the buildings, and taking rent, but 
without any power to control the conduct of the business. This 
has been pretty well effected in Ireland, and has done good 
there ; but it would be much more effective in Great Britain. 

It may be that the land-tenure problem in this country will 
ultimately be solved by the adoption of a system of occupying- 
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ownership, as in Prussia and other parts of the German Empire, 
or by the nationalization of the land. But the main thing to do 
is to make it to the interest of one man, and that man the occu- 
pier of the farm, to do his best by the land, by giving him com- 
plete security and perfect freedom, under reasonable liabilities. 
Then capital in abundance will flow to farming; capital and 
energy will be concentrated, instead of being dissipated as they 
now are ; and enterprise will branch out in a manner hitherto 
unknown to agriculture, which is still in its infancy, in spite of 
its great age. It is absurd to suppose that land will go out of 
cultivation in a country well fitted to grow the various crops of 
the farm, the orchard, and the market-garden, and peculiarly 
suited to stock breeding and fattening, as well as to the produc- 
tion of milk, butter, and cheese, and possessing the best markets 
in the world for these kinds of produce, if the cultivators of the 
soil have only a fair chance of holding their own against 
foreign competition. 

Other changes are needed besides those already alluded to, 
but these can only be briefly mentioned. The Law of Distress 
must be abolished, as its rent-raising incidence has not been 
touched by the tinkering it has undergone. Railway charges 
for conveyance of agricultural produce must be made equitable. 
Extraordinary tithes on hop and fruit land must be abolished, 
and ordinary tithes must be paid directly by landlords until 
they have been nationalized and the proceeds have been applied 
partly, let us hope, to the expenses of education and other local 
burdens. Then we must have cattle disease stamped out and 
kept from being introduced from foreign sources. Lastly, 
rates should be divided between landlord and tenant, so that 
new and increased burdens will no longer be borne entirely 
by the latter until the next adjustment of rent. 

In conclusion, it appears desirable to point out to the 
people of the United States the warning they may well derive 
from the great disaster that has overtaken British agriculture. 
It is reported that the landlord-and-tenant system is extending 
in America, and that it is encouraged by some of the journals 
connected with agriculture. The best advice that can be given 
to the American people upon this point is that they should 
avoid that system as they would shrink from a pestilence. It is 
gratifying to observe the efforts now being made by some 
American politicians to prevent the acquisition of great estates 
vol. cxl. — no. 341. 24 
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by aliens. Too many British landlords, and other capitalists 
intending to become landlords, have already acquired vast tracts 
of land in the United States ; and, glad as the people of this 
country would be to get rid of their landlords, they are not so 
cruel as to desire to inflict them upon the people of America. 
There is a crisis just now among the farmers of the United 
States ; but it will soon pass away, because they have security 
and freedom to use their capital and direct their enterprise as 
their judgment dictates. The farmers of the Eastern States at 
first felt the competition of their "Western rivals far more 
severely than our farmers have felt it ; but they speedily recov- 
ered from its effects by altering their system of husbandry to 
meet the circumstances of the times. If they had been fettered 
tenants instead of free farmers, they would have been ruined. 

"William E. Bear. 



